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A NOTE FROM EMMET TAFFILET. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 
CHAPTER XI.—FAITHFUL GREGORY. 


Gnraony remained at his post of observation till 
16 was satisfied that the enemy were indeed quitting 
the place. After having watched them as far as his 
eye could reach, he sat down and began to examine 
his purchase. As the leaves were not cut he could 
only peep in here and there; he had not read his own 
copy for some years, having devoted most of his 
No. 919.—Aveusz 7, 1809. 





spare: time to his ‘‘Garden,” and the things he now 
saw here and there delighted him exceedingly. 
“This’ll do, it'll do well—just the thing. It’s 
more of a lively turn than my ‘Garden,’ and so un- 
common taking, he’s sure to like it—swre—if he’ll 
trouble to read it. There’s the grievance ; he won’t 
read anything to do him good and take the load out 
of his heart—seems to me as if he had swallowed 
this place whole when he come to it, and it’s been 
sticking in his stomach ever since; he has never 
looked happy a day since he came—but then he 
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never looked very happy before—that’s to bo said— 
yet there was a difference then to what theré is now ; 
he never used td start at a leaf and turh his batk on 
everybody then as he does now : it grows upon hith— 
that’s it—it grows tpon him.” 

Much longer did Gregory’s meditations last thah 
the reader Will ¢aré to attend to them: he was roused 
by his master’s voice just as he was returning his 
‘‘ Pilgrim”’ to its place. 

‘Those men—have they been?’ asked Michael. 

‘And gone,” replied Gregory. 

‘‘They were lawyers?” 

‘“* Can’t say.” 

‘What was their business?” 

«They didn’t demean themselves to tell me,” said 
Gregory; “‘they’d a strong mind to see you, and 
didn’t seem to take to the card, but I told ’em it was 
the best they’d get, and they went off at last.” 

‘‘T saw them ride off,” said Michael ; ‘‘ they won’t 
come again ?” 

‘‘Not if they’re any ways easy to satisfy; they 
got proof enough it was no use for twenty times my 
stomach.” 

‘“‘T’m glad it’s over,” said Michael. 

‘“‘So am I,” said Gregory, “‘ but I don’t know why, 
except it was draughty standing so long by the gate; 
they didn’t look bad—not for laywyers.”’ 

“You don’t know—you don’t know,” said Michael, 
hurriedly, as he went towards the house. 

‘“‘T don’t know? No, I don’t now, and I don’t 
want to know, but I’ve got my thoughts upon 
things,” said Gregory to himself, as le watched his 
uneven ‘steps. Gregory’s thoughts, if shaped into 
words, would have run thus: “ Life is a vapour; 
life is a dream; life is & vain show}; life is a lot 
of mistakes all huddled together with some folks. 
You may call yourself master of as much brickwork, 
as would build the Tower of Babel, and not fe & 
foot nearer to peace and comfort than that took the 
builders nearer to heaven.” 

Perhaps Michael’s agitation made him heedléss in 
walking, or the grassy surface that had spread over 
the stones had made them slippery through the 
autumnal damp, or it might be that some sudden 
attack of giddiness deprived him for thé moment of 
power ; but just as he entered the court before alluded 
to, he staggered and fell. 

Gregory was by his side and raised him, or helped 
him to raise himself, instantly. ; 

‘‘Kh—what is it, master ? a slimy I doubt; 
nought the matter but that?” he asked anxiously. 

‘‘No—oh no,” said Michael with a slightly be- 
wildered look, ‘‘ but I feel queer, the shock has done 
me no good, let me stand a moment, give me your 
arm.”’ 

‘Both an’ you will,” said Gregory, looking with 
concern on his pallid face ; ‘‘ I wish I had something 
you could take just to set you right.” He looked 
about, but no one was within call: ‘“ Try a pinch of 
snuff, master, it’s cured me of odd feels upon times.” 

So saying, he produced an ancient oval tin box, 
one half of the top of which lifted by a hinge for 
the lid, and seeing Michael made no effort to take it, 
he held it under his nose. 

“Don’t man—don’t,” said Michael, pushing it 
back, ‘ you will stifle me, let me recover my breath, 
and you shall help me up to my room.” 

“Very good,” said Gregory, putting back the box. 

In a very few seconds, Michael, leaning somewhat 
heavily on his companion, moved onwards, and was 
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soon at the foot of the staircase which led to his 
private room. ' 

This room properly belonged to the Kitchéh and 
othet sefvants’ offices, but it had Been chosen by 
Michael because it overléoked the ya#d, and éhabled 
him £6 seé everything and evéry person that ny in 
and Went out of it. It had béen too cold of late to 
use it for long together, since he never allowed an 
extra fire to be. lighted unless absolutely necessary, 
and when they reached it, it felt damp and chill. 

“Master, you won’t bide here?” said Gregory, 
when he had seated him in the old arm-chair. 

‘“‘For a few minutes, till I get over the shake,” 
said Michael. 

‘‘Then,” said Gregory, looking round, “shall I 
call the maid to kindle a fire ?” 

‘‘ No—when I’m better I will go to tho hall,” said 
Michael. 

“To have a talk with Miss Trigg and Miss Nory ?”’ 
said Gregory suggestively. 

Michael sighed and averted his face. 

“Let me ‘kindle it,” said Gregory, “I'll make 
you snug in no time, and fever bring another hand 
neat. ‘ 

Michael, probably overéomie by the vision of Miss 
Trigg, did not objéet, and the old man proceeded to 
fetch a light aiid fuel, aid ¥ery soon a cheerful fire 
blazed in tlie désdlate hearth, which he tidied up 
with all the paitistakitig of a first-rate housemaid. 

“Seems to me,” hé observed, having wheeled the 
chair on #hich Mi¢hael sat +6 the site of it, “that 
you want now a little summat 6esfortable ; toast and 
tea; how would that be?-<F a bit of steak with a 
garnish of onions, that’s a we! thing for & weakly 
stomach, and yours must be tittled up a bit after 
that shake. What, neither of ’em? “Then I’m 
stuck fast. But maybe you've a fancy that you'll do 
best without anything ?” 

Oi aah thet assent. roe 

‘ All right, there’s no accounting for things; then 
we'll wait till p esently.”’ . i 

Finding that Michael kept silence, Gregory, having 
arranged the fire-place to liis entire satisfaction, and 
pushed the chair a little closer to it; withdrew to the 
win d@ leaning his arms on the sill, looked 


dow. g 
though fll into the yard. 
« Ak,” he rat mi ‘how plait he must havé seen 


’em from this. éll; well, 1’m not the man to look 
after a sight that’s unpleasant to me, and very 
glad I aii it i8 so, for by that I’m saved a deal of 
disagreéableness. I wish he was the same, I do; 
but where’s the use of wishing?” 

As he meditated, he drew out his “‘ Pilgrim,’’ for, 
seeing that he should have to stand there till Michael, 
who had fallen asleep, awoke, he thought he might 
as well employ the time satisfactorily to conscience 
and to taste. Giving an occasional glance to the 
sleeper and the fire, he peered into it as he could; 
and was just intent on the place where Christian is 
asking Goodwill to help him off with his burden, 
when a huge coal fell from the fire and startled 
Michael out of his sleep, and he went forwards 
towards him. 

‘*T’m sorry I didn’t see it afore it fel,” lie ox- 
claimed; ‘Iwas so took up with summat I was 
reading, that I forgot to look.” 

Michael looked at him with a half smile. 

“Found something new in the old book?” he 
inquired. 

‘No, it’s a spick and span new one that I bought 
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to-day,” said Gregory, about to build up the fire 
again. 

or Stop!’ said Michael, ‘I don’t want a furnace ; 
but nothing will teach even yoti caréfultiess.” 

‘‘Nay, master, nay,’’ said the old man, in a tone of 
remonstrance, ‘I wouldn’t waste a cinder, and you 
know it; but where’s the ~~ of you starving, that 
thousands of pounds may lie in the bank?” 

* Don’t take liberties,” said Michael, angrily. 

“ No, I won’t; I ax pardon for that last, if it was 
one. 

“ You can leave mé now, that sleep has done me 
good. Say nothing about my fall; it was the greasy 
pavement that did it. As there is company with my 
sister I will stay here to-day; you can wait on me 
for all I shall want.” 

Gregory looked dubiotsly at him, as if ho had 
something to say before departing. 

‘You won’t have anything?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing till I dine; I will dine here. Let my 
sister know that I am engaged,”’ said Michael. 

“T will,” said Gregory, going to the door. 

When he had reached it, however, he stood quite 
still for a second or two, then, wheeling round, he 
walked back to his master. 

“This is your birthday,’’ he said. 

“Why do you always remind mie of it?” said 
Michael, with a look of displeasure. 

‘Tt comes so natural, being as it’s my own to,” 
said Gregory. ; 

“Oh, yours! Yes, I suppose itis. Well, I wish 
you more wisdom than to ikfow away your money on 
pedlars,” said Michael. 

“No throwing away, master, if you please,” said 
Gregory, in a humble tone; ‘I consider money was 
never better spent. I bought chis—look!” atid he 
laid his ‘‘ Pilgrim ” on the table. 

“ Pshaw—nonsense! What do you want with 
books? That brown one that you've been spelling 
over for years is enough for you.” 

“Enough and to spare, master; but I didn’t buy 
this’n for myself.” ; 

“No?” exclaimed Michael, looking at him for an 
explanation. 

“No; I’ve got the very fellow to it of my own, 80 
I didn’t want it, but I thought as you couldn’t have 
many books of diversion, and seeing as you’ve alivays 
looked so heavy of late that you can’t have very 
lively thoughts, I took heart to get you this; it’s 
mighty pretty, and full of pictures, and a deal more 
entertaining you'll find it, it’s my belief, than them,’ 
nodding to the shelf wheré the few law books and 
ledgers that constituted Michael’s library lay. 

“What did you give for it?’ asked Michael, 
touched by the old niati’s kindness, and feeling for 
his purse. 

“What I'll never seo again, master,’ said the old 
man firmly, and putting out his hand in a deprecating 
manner. 

Michael hesitated. 

“Master, you arn’t going to turn hard-hearted 
against me, that came into the world at the same 
time with you, as if it was.a purpose to wait on you, 
and that doesn’t want no better work while it’s God's 
will I should stay in it,” said Gregory, with. much 
feeling. 

“You're a foolish fellow,” said Michael, with a 
look of relenting. ‘Don’t you know the saying, 
‘A fool and his money are soon parted’ ?” 
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that’s more foolish to part with than money, seeing 
as Money ciii never biy ’eti back, hor make it up 
for ’em,’’ said Gregory, looking seriously into his 
master’s face. 

“Well, you’ve parted with your motiey to-day ; 
take care to keep what wit you have safe, for that’s 
what you mean, I suppose,” said Michael, turning 
from towards the fire. 

“No, but I don’t though,” said Gregory. 

“Well, well, you may leave the book, and I thank 
you for it,—-and—what do you want? for it’s your 
birthday too, and I must make you a present.”’ 

“Tt’s a curious thitig to say,” said Gregory, ‘ but 
to the best of my knowledge I want nothing.” 

“Think a little, you’ll find a want,” said Michael, 

‘‘No; you feed me and clothe me, and my wages 
lie in my tin box till it will hardly hold ’em, and 
what do I watt?” asked Gregory. 

“Tt will hold them very well if you get dealing 
with pedlars,” said Michael. ‘Who is to take care 
of you when you are past work?” 

“T thought that was settled,” said Gregory. 
poe What, Tam to do it, I suppose. But I may die 

st. 

“T don’t trouble about the few years left of this 
life, master,” said Gregory; “ providing you and mo 
gets safe to a world where there’s no trouble, I’m 
content to let the rest go as it will.” 

“No trouble—no trouble,” said Michael; ‘ what 
d’ye mean by no trouble?” 

“What?” said Gregory, consideritig a moment, 
“why, no money ; for I believe money is the very top 
and bottom of almost every trouble in this world.” 

“ Come up agaitt in an hout or so,” said Michael. 

“ Aye, there’s Watty with the coal; I'll go and 
help him, and come up again as soon as I’ve cleaned 
myself,” said Gregory, going off with an inward 
chuckle that he had got his Pilgrim” safely in. 


- CHAPTER XIL.—JOHN AND MARY TRAFFORD, 


How évenly do some lives flow on; * the tide ” that 
is said to be ‘in the affairs of men” does not seem 
to affect them, while others are always on rough 
waves, a8 if the tide were ever advancing. 

With Miss Taffilet yeats had passed so stealthily 

that she had slidden into the doling of life without 
perceiving it, and Emmet seemed destined to as 
smooth a course. Very different was it with John 
and Mary Trafford. They had been dependent since 
infancy on the generosity of their mother’s brother- 
in-law, Mr. Trafford, of Callisthon, who, by Miss 
Taffilet’s decision, and with his very good will, had 
he known it, was not ‘‘a Zrafford indeed.” He was 
a man of sound sense, true piety, and most unsophis- 
ticated mind; he farmed a small estate, which, if it 
had not belonged to his family since the Conquest, 
he had at least received from his father, and hoped 
to transmit to his children. 
His first wife had died soon after their marriage, 
leaving with him the orphan twins of her sister. 
They were his solaco in his widowhood, and he 
regarded them as his own children, refusing to part 
with them. "When he married again, and became 
father,of a large family, his affection for them 
remained undiminished, but he felt some anxiety as 
to their future, and doubted if he had done justly in 
refusing the offers of help so often tendered by their 
mother’s connections. 





“I do; and I agree te it. But there’s things 


Joha had worked and scrambled for an education, 
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which, so far as he had gained it, was of a good 
though multifarious kind; he had a dauntless spirit, 
and had imbibed much of the self-reliance and self- 
denial that characterised his uncle; he had done 
more, he had learned something of the solid founda- 
tion on whith his excellence was built, the fear and 
love of God in Jesus Christ. 

Mary had done her utmost to return her obliga- 
tions to her uncle and his kind and gentle wife by 
devoting herself, as she grew old enough, to the care 
of their children, and very valuable she was ; but Mr. 
Trafford did not like the thought of her being 
immured for life at Callisthon, and often wished 
some scheme could be projected which would enable 
the brother and sister to create for themselves a 
competent independence, 

Great was his satisfaction, therefore, when John, 
on the day when he appeared so unexpectedly among 
the blackberry gatherers, announced that he had 
obtained the offer of director of a coffee plantation in 
Ceylon, and that the company, being anxious to 
secure his continuance and comfort there, had agreed, 
since he was not married, to pay the passage out for 
his sister, that he might have the solace of her 
society. The very pleasant tribute which the whole 
affair was to the merits of his adopted son gave ad- 
ditional value to this appointment. 

Mr. Trafford questioned John on his qualifica- 
tions, and was satisfied that his desultory education 
had better fitted him for it than any half-finished 
regular academic course could have done. He ques- 
tioned him as to his health bearing the climate. 
John’s smile answered that. What could climate do 
against a first-rate constitution and temperate habits ? 

e questioned him as to the possibility of his marry- 
ing, and in that case risking his power to ensure a 
happy home for Mary. 

‘I will never marry out of England,” he an- 
swered. 

So it was settled, and John, having received his full 
assent, went to break the news to Mary. She was read- 
ing a note when he entered the room, and exclaimed, 
holding it up, ‘‘ A note from Emmet Taffilet !” 

John’s colour rose a little, but very little. While 
they were talking he took up the note carelessly and 
held it close in his hand. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “I 
will tell you why I came home so unexpectedly.” 

“You told me you got a holiday without asking 
for it,’”” answered Mary. 

“TI did; and something more than this,” said 
John, following up the words with an account of all 
that had passed between him and his uncle. 

“‘And now, when will you be ready to go?” he 
asked. 

Mary had scruples. Ought she to leave the chil- 
dren? But John set the truth before her so clearly 
that they vanished, and she agreed to accompany 
him at once to Boulderstow to procure the things 
necessary for an outfit. 

‘‘Poor Emmet!” she exclaimed, after they had 
exhausted the more important parts of their subject, 
‘what a sorrow it will be to her!” 

‘“‘T don’t think she is one of your willow-crowned 
heroines,’’ said John. 

“She has very strong affections,” said Mary, 
jealous for her friend ; ‘‘ you always speak of her as 
a child.” 

" ‘She is a very pleasant child,” said John, looking 
own. 

“Yes, I know you like her, and I am sure she is 
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fond of you,” said Mary. ‘‘I really think she will 
take our going grievously to heart.” 

‘‘Then,” said John, ‘it will be better for her 
than our stopping here.”’ 

Mary looked surprised. 

“‘Can’t you see, my good girl, that.a little present 
pain is better than a lasting evil?” 

“ Lasting evil, John! what do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean this,” said John, after a pause: ‘‘I love 
Emmet—there, there is her note, why should I keep 
it ?” and he returned it to Mary—‘ I have long loved 
her, and she loves me; neither she nor I can hide 
it. But she is a Taffilet with afortune, andI am 
a nobody with nothing. Her friends would spurn at 
my offer, and it would be most dishonourable in 
me, knowing that, to attempt to strengthen a love 
which has cost me something yan f and will cost 
her warm generous heart more than I like to think 
of her suffering.” 

‘ “She never spoke of you to me except—” Mary 
egan. 

eNO, no, of course noi,’? said John, ‘‘ we have 
never exchanged a word on the subject, not a hint— 
it was unnecessary, it was impossible—one touch 
would have sprung the whole mine; but I saw it 
when I was last at home; I was not enough aware of 
my own heart before then to be on my guard, and I 
came this time fully prepared to keep watch, and I 
think I have succeeded.” 

“‘T think she was hurt by your cold manner to 
her, which I thought strange,” said Mary. 

John did not answer, he turned away for a moment, 
then said firmly, ‘‘I meant to keep this a secret, 
Mary, even from you, but it is perhaps better you 
should know it, it is an additional reason for my 
accepting this offer. You know while I am constantly 
coming here, which if I remain in England I shall do, 
it must be a continual struggle, and I won’t answer 
for a long course of good behaviour; there is safety at 
least in separation, though not always cure, and now 
I would rather talk of something else, that is tho 
first step to thinking of something else,”’ 

Accordingly, though Mary would every now and 
then digress into the forbidden topic, they talked 
long on their projected new life; and whatever John 
might have felt, he seemed to be quite satisfied with 
the lot marked out for him. 

To see and to do, where it was practicable, were 
one and the same thing with John, or at least they 
followed in quick succession, and Mary was in a 
measure of the same mind; therefore, once settled, 
the preparations for carrying out their plans began 
at once. 

Mrs. Trafford sincerely felt their loss, and the 
parting from their uncle and the children was a 
severe trial, but when the cost is counted beforehand, 
the reckoning is not so hard to pay. 

Emmet’s note had been to inform Mary that she 
was going from home with her aunt for a short time 
to pay a few visits, and it ended with a promise 
to send her address to her when she was settled in 
one of them, entreating her to write. : 

“Don’t tell her until we are ready to go,” said 
John, ‘‘you will be able to have a farewell taking 
when we return from Boulderstow to say good-by 
here.” 

Mary consented, knowing his reason, and when 
she wrote was careful to make the very slightest 
allusion to John; and Emmet, as she glanced quickly 
through the note and saw how little what she most 
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desired was there, hastily, almost angrily, crushed 
the letter in her hands. 

‘‘How very ill-natured of her, she knows how 
much I am interested in everything that concerns 
her, and of course her brother’s affairs are more 
interesting to her than anything else: she might 
have said whether he was still there, and how long 
he would stop—and—but what does it signify to 
me?” she finished off with. ‘ Only,” she said, 
beginning again, ‘‘she used to write so differently, 
and tell me everything. Well—I don’t care, but 
what’s the use of her describing the moonlight 
through the trees to me—as if I didn’t know what 
that was like. I’m sure she must have had some 
trouble to write, to be driven to moonlight!” and in 
disgust she threw the letter into the fire, and deter- 
mined to answer it in the same platonic style, and 
give her a little bit about the stars. 

A few days after she received it she was housed 
safely with her Aunt Abigail, at Mr. Keriol’s, and 
though she cast many a heart-sore thought back 
towards home (or Callisthon), she was diverted in a 
measure by the efforts their host made for their 
entertainment, and by the society among which she 
was thrown, the most attractive of all being Mr. 
Banaster, of Fothergill, and the least, until she knew 
him better, he whom her Aunt Abigail desired she 
should prefer above all—Alan Stapylton ! 

The reader, could Alan Stapylton be introduced to 
him, would probably be less surprised at this pre- 
ference of the young: lady for the grey-headed 
naturalist. Not thatthe claimant for Barons Dassett 
was without attractions; he was a favourite in general 
society; he had been specially favoured by Michael 
Presgrave and his sister: the former had cultivated 
his good graces by kindly notice Curing the life of 
Miss Gayton, because he believed it possible he 
would be her heir, and he wished to stand well 
with him as such; the latter, after her elevation to 
Dassett, had been charmed by the gaiety his visits 
created, and by the incessant lively chit-chat which 
made him so welcome a guest to all idlers. 

When, to the surprise of every one, Mr. Presgrave 
took possession of what his sister, by claim of a very 
remote kind, called ‘‘the home of her ancestors,” 
Mr. Keriol wished his foster-son to desist from going 
there; as he determined, from the first, to dispute 
his right, he disliked to countenance any recognition 
ofit. But Dassett was a capital place for amusement 
of many kinds, and Alan, though he would have pre- 
ferred being master there, thought it was a pity to 
lose it altogether because he was not; so, until the 
active measures taken by his friend became known, 
he continued to shoot and fish there, and carry the 
news of the court circle and the fashions, and all 
similar matters, to Miss Honoria, as he walked with 
her among the peacocks on the broad terrace, or 
gave her a lesson at billiards in the now deserted 
room. 

He was sorry that Miss Gayton had changed her 
mind, but his powers of being sorry were limited, 
both as to extent and endurance ; nothing went very 
deep into him, and nothing lasted long. 

The most profound exercise of thought he usually 
engaged in was a riddle, and it might be said of him 
— he was equally a stranger to a real grief, care, 

r joy. 

Mr. Keriol had indulged the most pleasant expec- 
tations of his making a proper supporter of the house 
he hoped to see him represent. He gave him all 
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advantages, but he could not give the power to profit 
by them. A secret misgiving, notwithstanding his 
partiality, would sometimes arise that Alan was not 
‘up to the mark ;” but he accounted for it by the 
exuberant liveliness of his spirits which: led him to 
dislike serious labour. 

“He will grow older, he will grow wiser, he will 
improve!” so did his foster-father prophesy con- 
tinually. But Alan grew older without growing 
wiser, it seemed, and without any visible improve- 
ment in the things necessary to fit him for ‘a man 
of position.” 

Whatever cost the trouble of thought, real thought, 
he entirely eschewed ; he could not see the slightest 
use in learning that he was not to live by. While ho 
looked on himself as heir to Barons Dassett, he was 
happy in the firm belief that he should know quite 
enough to enable him to enjoy it thoroughly. When 
he found that he was ousted, he looked complacently 
on the fortune of his foster-father, which S knew 
would be his, and felt sure that there would be suffi- 
cient for his purposes. He called Michael ‘‘ an old 
fox,” as all did, but he did not feel at all angry with 
him, nor wonder that he should take advantage of 
the opening that presented ifself for obtaining so 
goodly a domain. 

He was, however, when he found all that was 
being done to place him in possession, quite ready 
to rejoice in the success of the proceedings, and 
entered with some zeal (for him) into the various 
researches made by Mr. Keriol on his behalf. 

None of these attracted him so much as Miss 
Taffilet’s family tree, except her lectures on it. He 
would listen to her with ill-concealed amusement, 
and while managing a grave face to ask her a 
question on this subject of her heart, would turn to 
Emmet, almost before she had answered it, with so 
ludicrous a look, that she had difficulty in maintain- 
ing seriousness. 

is standing motto was, ‘‘ What does it signify ?” 
A very pithy one if it meant, ‘‘Give a thing its true 
value.” But it did not mean that with him. He 
thought the xe plus ultra of human wisdom was to 
avoid being uncomfortable, therefore he turned his 
back on any and every thing, good, bad, and in- 
different, that threatened to interfere with his 
serenity. 

“What does it signify about the big wigs. of a 
family tree,” he remarked to Emmet, when they 
were alone; “do you think you would be a bit less 
happy if you were a Tomkins or a Robinson? How 
she can give herself so much trouble for nothing is 
beyond any riddle to me?” 

‘But it is not for nothing, Mr. Stapylton; my 
aunt is as really interested in the subject as you are 
in—what ?—I don’t know what you are interested in, 
so I cannot say.” 

‘“‘Oh, I am interested in my succession to that 
place,” he said; ‘‘it’s a capital old place I assure 
you, and I am interested in Miss Taffilet for taking 
so much trouble about my getting it, and if you will 
allow me to say so, I am interested in you.” 

If this speech had been made by some, in another 
voice and manner, it would have sounded unplea- 
santly in Emmet’s ears, for she was well aware that 
her aunt’s desire for her making a good settlement 
had led her to look very favourably on Alan, and 
had, perhaps unknown to herself, stimulated her to 
greater exertions in his behalf. But there was so 
satisfying an assurance on the smiling face of the 
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young man, though he tried his best to look tender, 
that he had never up to that moment been in love 
with any one but himself, that she only laughed and 
thanked him. 

‘‘T am especially obliged to all this business for 
bringing us acquainted,” he said, presenting her, as 
he spoke, with a very elegant litile bouquet he ha 
procured for her from the greenhouse. r 

** It is to be hoped it will end in more important 
benefits than that,” said Emmet. 

‘Don’t you like flowers?” he asked, seeing she 
laid the bouquet on the table with some indifference. 

‘Flowers? Oh yes, I love flowers, but not a 
buneh done up in such courtly fashion as this, they 
look so unnatural,” she answered. 

* Ah,” he replied, “I suppose you go in for 
buttereups and daisies, and wild roses in the hedges?” 

‘“‘ Delightful!” said Emmet, “ would it were 
spring, and I were in the country again!” 

Alan laughed out, ‘‘ You are a capital girl, you 
have no nonsense about you,” he eried; ‘‘ well, if I 
get Barons Dassett (and it seems likely), it’s an 
uncommonly good place, it is indeed.” 

‘“‘T have heard so,” said Emmet, coldly, for she 
thought he was growing too confidential, 

“And if I get it—” he said, trying to look yery 
expressively at her. 

‘T hope you will keep it,” she replied ; ‘* but you 
see, if you do get it, it will be by turning out one, -so 
you won’t feel quite safe in it.” 

“Ah, what an unpleasant thought!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ but if I get it, I shall make up my mind 
to keep it as long as I can; and if I should be turned 
out I shall say, ‘ What does it signify ??”? 

“TI had no idea you were a philosopher,” said 
Emmet. 

‘‘A philosopher! oh, unpleasant beyond every- 
thing! A ct saute is a person who likes being 
uncomfortable; at least, all the philosophers I ever 
read about liked doing things that would make mo 
very uncomfortable, living in tubs and that sort of 
thing,”’ said Alan. 

Emmet laughed. 

: + Bosides,” said Alan, “ philosophers never fall in 
ove. 
: ‘Don’t they ?” said Emmet, getting very tired of 
lm. 

‘‘No, Can you fancy a man ineapable of falling 
in love when perfection is before him?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Emmet, looking steadily at him. - 

He looked a little diseomposed for a moment, but 
the next they both laughed very heartily. 

‘You are really a delightful girl!’ he evied ; ‘no 
sentiment. Oh, the ‘sentimental’ of some girls! 
You can hardly look at them but they fancy you 
must be in love with them.” 

“It would take a great many looks and speeches 
and nosegays to make me faney you were in love 
with me,” said Emmet, defiantly. 

‘I believe you,” said Alan, getting quite 
animated; ‘but, do you know, I almost think 
I am.” 

‘*Oh, pray unthink it, then,” said Emmet: “I 
could never fallin love with any one,” adding, men- 
tally, “ again.” 

‘* Not with me ?”’ said Alan, half seriously. 

‘No, not even with you!” said Emmet, laughing. 

“‘ Well, that’s honest; but with Barons Dassett in 
my hand?” he replied. 

“Think better of me, pray, than to suppose that 
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would make any difference,’”’ said Emmet, a. little 
proudly. 

‘‘No! I don’t believe it would to you,—and that’s 
what I wouldn’t say of most girls ’—said Alan, look- 
ing at her with more earnestness than she liked. 

‘“‘T’m not fond of talking nonsense, Mr. Stapylton,” 
she said; ‘‘let us change the subject.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s another thing in which you are unlike 
most girls; they are generally more up to nonsense 
than anything else,” 

‘Perhaps you don’t try them with something 
better?’ said Emmet, rising to leave the room. 
‘Don’t go,” said Alan; ‘‘my mind is quite made 
up that if you think you could like me—why—” 

‘*T do like you,” said Emmet, laughing. 

‘¢ Ah, but,” he said, advancing to take her hand. 

‘Oh, nothing of that sort, Mr. Stapylton,” she 
said. ‘I assure you J shall never go beyond liking.” 

‘‘ Never?” he exclaimed. 

‘“No, never,” said Emmet. 

‘¢ Well, I’m very sorry for it; but I think you are 
in earnest, and there’s no use in trying it on if that’s 
the case. But your aunt told me—” 

‘‘My aunt is quite welcome to make arrangements 
for herself, Mr. Stapylton, but not for me. How 
would you like Mr. Keriol to tell you where to fix on 
a lady for a wife?”’ 

“‘h—good joke!” said Alan, laughing. 

‘‘He might recommend my aunt Abigail,’ said 
Emmet, joining in the laugh; ‘‘ it would serve her 
right for disposing so uneeremoniously of me.”’ 

‘‘No; I'll be as plain as you are; he recom- 
mended you, he did, indeed,” said Alan; ‘ but if 
you have made up your mind, what's the use of my 
making myself miserable? They say being really in 
love is a miserable thing.” 

‘“‘ Very miserable,” said Emmet, with a sigh. 

“'Then—here’s an end of it; so we will be good 
friends and—nothing else.” 

‘“‘ Nothing else!” said Emmet. 

From that day Alan, though he liked her, for him, 
very much, made no demonstrative attempt on 
Emmet. He was sorry to find that she was not te be 
drawn into a sympathetic response to the feeling he 
had begun to conceive for her; but if she wasn’t she 
wasn’t, and there was no uso in his going on with 
it himself in that ease. 

It did not spoil his appetite, break his sleep, or 
alter his dress. In a few days he had quite for- 
gotten his sorrow, and was able to say ‘‘ What does 
it signify ?” 





GOING ROUND THE BUSH. 


I wisu people would say what they have to say, and 
what they have made up their minds to say, at once, 
and in a straightforward manner. Few compara- 
tively will do this, or, from the force of ill habit, can do 
it; nor, indeed, is the desire to do it at all common, 
but the reyerse. Rather, if we are to judge by the 
almost universal practice, it is considered tho a 
thing to talk in a kind of strategical way, so that 
when anything of importance has really te be said, 
the ground should be surveyed and the approaches 
made in due form before venturing to give expression 
to it. 

How common itis, for instance, to be dropped in 
upon by a neighbour or an acquaintance who, while 
ostensibly making a friendly call, has some purpose 





of his own to subserve, which he wants the frank- 
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ness, or the courage, or the good breeding to declare 
at once. He seats himself in a careless way—is glad 
to see you looking so well, and starts off upon the 
topic of the weather, or the last election for the 
borough, or the state of the money market—all which 
you see plainly enough are utterly irreleyant matters, 
having no connection whateyer with the subject upon 
his mind. You suffer him to talk on by rote, and 
out of politeness you answer in the same conventional 
style, though you would be but too glad if he would 
cease going round the bush, come to the point at 
once, and apprise you of the real object of his visit. 
You do get at his purpose at last, but very likely not 
before he has wearict you out, and made you less 
inclined to oblige him than you might otherwise 
have been. People who seek to come round one in 
this way are sad bunglers, and are but rightly seryed 
if, as they often do, they defeat their own ends. 
They should be taught that if their own time is of no 
value, that of other people may be precious. 

Some, again, manage the matter with far greater 
skill and consideration. They are not given to drop- 
ping in—never invade you at an unexpected moment 
in that unceremonious way; they prefer to wait till 
accident or circumstance brings you together without 
any perceptible intention on their part. Then their 
talk is not of the weather, of polities, or any general 
topic; they are quite willing to go round the bush, 
but prefer to be led rather than to lead; their talk 
is not languid or indifferent, however irrelevant the 
subject may be to the object they have in view; they 
are earnest, energetic, and sympathising in what 
interests you, and when at length they bring in their 
own little affair it is done quite incidentally, perhaps 
by way of explanation or illustration of some remark 
of your own, 80 you are quite unaware of it at 
the time, and remain so afterwards. If it is a favour 
they are seeking of you, it seems not to have been 
asked of set purpose, but to have sprung up naturally 
and undesignedly at the instant. But it may not be 
a favour or any actual service on your part that they 
seek ; it may be some information, some admission, 
some professional advice: whatever they are seeking, 
they get it by thus going round the bush. It must be 
confessed that people who act in this way understand 
the business, and (we are not saying much in their 
praise) must be regarded as masters in the art. 

There is a class of cunning people, not at all un- 
skilled in the weaknesses of human nature, who, 
intending to lay you under responsibility in their 
favour, go round the bush in a crawling, gliding 
way. The demand they make on you is a “mere 
hothing to you,” though it will be a convenience to 
them. You are going to London to-morrow, for 
stance, you cannot object to oblige them by leaving 
a document which they don’t care to trust to the post, 
at the office of Messrs. Hold and Fast in Feather- 
stone Buildings ; it is close to Holborn, where you 
are going, and any time will do before four o'clock. 
You will just sign your name to the document in the 
presence of one of the clerks, when you leaye it; ‘‘ it 
is only a matter of form, and will not take you a 
minute.” ‘You cannot refuse to take charge of the 
document, and of course you do so, and the proba- 
bility is, that, suspecting nothing, you sign your 
name as requested; and as sure as you do sign you 
will find sooner or later that you have fallen into a 
trap, and have to pay for your simplicity by the loss 
of @ round sum of money. There axe various other 
methods by which the rogue gets over the honest 
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man through his skill in going round the bush. You 
cannot buy a horse of a regular horse-dealer without 
a large exhibition on his part of talking round and 
round, and though you may not perhaps accept a 
word of it in gone faith, you shall be influenced by 
it notwithstanding, and be made to pay, as the vulgar 
term it, ‘‘through the nose” in consequence. The 
like will happen indeed to some extent in buying 
anything from a cleyer salesman, and notably in the 
buying things which from tho nature of them have 
not and cannot haye a definite price in the market. 
In selling, though the process is reversed, the result 
is the same; instead of being led round the bush to 
a lofty appreciation of the article, you are carried 
round and round in the descending scale until all 
your conceit as to its merits is taken out of you, 
that is all the difference. 

There is a saying that the gist and real import of 
a woman’s letter is generally found in the postscript. 
We are not going to endorse the dictum, but we may 
observe that the conversation of some people is very 
like such women’s letters. If they talk for hours 
with you on any subject, no matter how trifling or 
how important it may be, they are talking as it were 
up to it all that time, going round and about it, over it 
and under it, weighing collateral matters in relation 
to it, balancing it this way and that, speculating 
about it, moralising over it, and giving the best advice 
regarding it, but keeping in reserve all the while 
their own private conviction as to the gist of the 
matter and the steps that ought to be taken; and it 
is not until the description is apparently ended, and 
they have donned gloves or shawl in preparation 
for departure, that they will deliyer their candid 
opinion, and then thoy fire it off, as it were, very 
emphatically, and are seen to make a hasty retreat 
under cover of the explosion. Not that this pecu- 
liarity is at all confined to the female sex. The 
lords of the creation are also .addicted to the dis- 
agreeable habit of talking up to a climax, and as 
few people can do that as only it ought to be done, 
if indeed it is ever allowable, they are obliged to go 
round the bush ; and round they do go, in a kind of 
horse-mill, dragging along with them a huge 
machinery of pros and cons and sage maxims and 
moral reflections. It is well if, after all, the wisdom 
which is ushered in with such preparation, is worth 
waiting so long for. 

There are cireumstances, however, in which there 
is not only an excuse for going round the bush, and 
delaying to come to the aang but a real necessity 
for it. If your friend whom you esteom and value 
is diverging from the path of rectitude and honour, 
or in danger of doing so, and you feel it your duty 
to save him if possible, you will never do it by blurt- 
ing out a rebuke in his face. The more gingerly 
you go about the bush in this ease the better; in 
fact, in most instances of this kind, to go about and 
about, and neyer to come to the point at all, but 
rather leading him to infer what your point is, would 
be the wisest course you could take. 

Again, the instincts of humanity will often lead us 
round the bush, whether we will or no. One would 
not rush to the point with a piece of ill news even 
in the ease of a stranger, much less of a friend ; to 
do so is like knocking a man down with a bludgeon. 
We never do that, in fact, as such a proceeding 
would yiolate our instincts; we go round the bush 
from a sense of duty and sympathy, and contrive if 
we can to let the ill news, of which we are the un- 
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fortunate messengers, suggest itself by our deport- 
ment before it is heard from our lips. And if we 
suspect that we have not the skill to do this tenderly 
and considerately, as it ought to be done, we refrain 
from doing it, and delegate the task to some one else 
better qualified for it. So old and universal is this 
custom of kindness towards the afflicted, that it has 
stereotyped for itself a significant form of expression ; 
and we say that such a kindly messenger of ill breaks 
the news that is to wound the hearer, meaning by 
that that he breaks the force of the calamity by 
gently preparing him for it. 

It is curious enough, and would be amusing were 
it not such a sorry spectacle, to note the ways in 
which vain and silly people will go round and round 
the bush for the sake of exacting a compliment to 
themselves, or, what they like better, for the sake of 
arousing your envy of them and ‘your dissatisfaction 
with your own lot. In the same spirit of vanity, 
small-souled people, full of themselves and empty of 
everything else, are seen going round and about in 
order to further their own glorification, or to bring 
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about the display of their own fancied accomplish- 
ments. 

There is no cure for this rather tantalising pro- 
pensity of unthinking people, and the best thing one 
can do in reference to it is to allow it to take its 
course and have free vent. To attempt to stop or 
divert it is but to dam upa current, which, after tem- 
porary restraint, will only burst forth with all the 
more force. Perhaps the cure may come in time, 
with the spread of education and the consequent 
reception of more diffident notions with regard to 
ourselves: in the meantime one may derive both 
amusement and instruction in watching its various 
manifestations among people of all classes and 
opinions with whom we may be brought into contact. 
If we are wise we shall derive some edification as 
well—for we shall be watchful of our own tendencies 
in the same direction, and take especial care that, 
while we are annoyed by the cunning practices of 
others, or amused by the workings of their transparent 
egotism and vanity, we do not furnish them with 
similar material for speculation. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
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SMYRNA. 


THREE steamers touch each week at Smyrna, all 
bound for the coast of Syria—the Austrian, French, 
and Russian boats. The charge for first-class pas- 
sage is 260 francs to Jaffa (Joppa). After some 
consideration I selected the Russian boat, as I was 
told it would get into Jaffa two days before the others. 
I regretted that I did not take the Austrian boat, 
as we had upwards of 200 Russian-Greek pilgrims, 
and the like number of sheep on deck. 

We sailed on the 7th November. There were only 
two other first-class passengers on board, a Russian 
nobleman and his lady, and but for their presence, I 
confess, I should have had my misgivings. Many of 
these Russian pilgrims had been three months on 
their journey, and during that time had never 
washed or changed their clothes. They had the 
most forbidding looks I ever saw —the women 


hair, and the men relieving their smoke occasionally 
with the same occupation. They turned out, however, 
a very quiet and inoffensive people, entirely under 
subjection, and they often excited our pity and com- 
passion. 

These Russian boats are commanded by officers of 
the navy, and our captain was a good type of the 
educated Russian, speaking English and French 
fluently, a very gentlemanly man, and evidently a 
cool and excellent sailor. The weather for five days 
was very fine. Our first stoppage was at Chio, or 
Scio, where we remained three hours, but did not 








land, and the next day we anchored off Rhodes. We 
did not land here, but had an excellent view of this 
old stronghold of the Knights of St. John. <A con- 
siderable portion of the old walls and fortifications 
are still standing, but no one could point out the site 
of the ‘great Colossus.”’ From the deck of the boat 
the view of the town isfine and picturesque, with the 
pretty white villas behind, stretching up along the 
face of the hill. We sailed at 5 p.m., and next day 
passed the island of Cyprus on our right, and at 
midnight reached Marsina, where a considerable 
trade in cotton has lately sprung up. We left in the 
morning, and on the next evening anchored off 
Alexandretta, the port of Aleppo, and near to the 
pass which divides Asia Minor from Syria, through 
which Alexander led his army and fought the 


famous battle of Issus. Leaving the same evening, 
amusing themselves all day hunting in each other’s | 


on the morning of the 12th November we anchored 
off Ladikiyah. This, we are told, was an important 
town in the time of the Phoenicians, but is now a 
poor miserable place, and only kept alive by its 
small trade in tobacco, and a little silk and cotton. 
We did not land, but were told that the 4,000 inha- 
bitants are in a poverty-stricken state, and that the 
fine and fertile country around lies in comparative 
neglect. We left at noon, and towards evening had a 
heavy storm of wind and rain—the first of the 
Syrian winter storms—a sad night for the women 
and children on deck, wet, sick, and sorrowful. I 


! could scarcely turn into my cabin, so sad was the 
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scene ; and yet it was but little to what we had yet 
to see of their sufferings. We arrived at Tripoli at 
5 p.m., took in a little cargo, and sailed again at 
10 p.m. This “triple city” has lost all its Phoenician 
and Roman importance, but has lately began to 
revive, and a considerable trade has sprung up in 
cotton, silk, and tobacco. The town is finely situated, 
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doubtful if I could reach the ship. I found two or 
three passengers waiting to embark, and after a little 
squabble with the boatmen, and a promise of extra 
backsheesh, we got off, and safely on board, with 
only a slight ducking, just a few minutes before the 
vessel sailed. This day was the worst we had 
experienced. The wind had increased to a gale, the 





RAMLEH, BETWEEN JAFFA AND JERUSALEM. 


and the gardens and buildings look well from the 
harbour. Next day we got the first sight of the 
snow-capped range of the Lebanon, and should have 
enjoyed the scenery very much, but that the rain and 
storm still continued, and the sufferings of the 
pilgrims and other deck passengers drew upon our 
sympathies. 

I was thankful when, on the morning of the 13th 
November, we got into Beyrout. I landed imme- 
diately, as we were to remain here twenty-four 
hours, and went to the Oriental Hotel. I was 
recommended to Mr. Bassone, the proprietor, a 
Maronite, and an excellent type of these active, 
industrious people, kind, courteous, and obliging. 
I called at the British consul’s, was well received 
by Mr. Aldridge, and got a file of late English 
papers—the first I had seen for a month. I delivered 
my introductions to Dr. Bliss, and to Dr. Thomson, 
author of the ‘‘ Land and the Book,” and spent the 
day in going over the schools and college. But as I 


shall be here again for three days on my way back, 
Ishall reserve my remarks till Iam better acquainted 
with the place. 

The vessel was to sail at 7.30 A.M. next morning, 








lightning flashed, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Women and children, rugs and mattresses, rolled 
from side to side. The children were past crying, 
but it was heartrending to see their sufferings. 
We had passengers and cargo for Acre; but when 
we came off that stormy point, the 8.W. wind was 
blowing the white foam over the battlements. Two 
vessels had dragged their anchors, and were wrecked 
on the sands of the bay. The captain, I think very 
wisely, gave this dangerous point a wide berth, and 
ran across the bay under the shelter of Mount 
Carmel, and anchored off Haiffa about 4p.m. Here 
the Acre, or Akka, passengers were landed. The 
storm still raging outside, the captain came into the 
cabin, looking, 1 thought, pale and careworn, and 
remarked to me, with a forced smile, ‘‘I expect we 
are going to have arow. If this weather continues, 
it is impossible we can lie off Jaffa, and I cannot 
take these deck passengers on to Alexandria, and 
must land them here, and I think it will be your 
better plan to land here also. You will find com- 
fortable accommodation at the Convent, and can 
there make arrangements for your journey to Jeru- 
salem.” Iwas not in any way prepared for a land 


JAFFA. 


and when I got up at 6 A.m. to go on board, a fearful | journey of five or six days, and decided at once that 
storm of wind and rain was raging, and I was|I would go on tc Alexandria, in the event of not 
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being able to land ai Jaffa, After a time he decided 
that he would remain till next day, to see if any 
change took place in the weather; and, fortunately 
for us all, about noon next day the barometer began 
to rise and the storm to abate, and by 4 P.M. we were 
able to run across the bay to Acre, to land and take 
in some cargo, and get under way again at 9 P.M. 
The captain determined to lie off Jaffa, if possible, 
and get rid of his live cargo. 

At daylight on the 16th we approached Jaffa, and 
found that the Austrian boat had gone on without 
being able to land her mails and passengers. Tho 
wind was still high, with heayy sea. Our captain, 
however, seemed determined to get rid of his pas- 
sengers at any risk, and came to anchor about one 
and a half miles off the town, and here we had 
an example of what these hardy Arab boatmen 
are capable of doing. There is no harbour, but an 
open coast exposed to the 8, and 8.W. winds. The 
gale was still blowing hard, and the sea rolling oyer 
the broken beach. The Arab boatmen came off as 
soon as we anchored; and I shall never forget the 
scene of landing those sick, weary, and worn 
pilgrims. All was now chaos and confusion, A com- 
panion-ladder was quite out of the question. Four 
boats lay off both sides of the yessel, at the main 
and fore chains. The yessel was rolling, gunwales 
under. These powerfully muscular found 
their way up the sides of the vessel like cats, pitched 
the luggage into the boats, and getting hold of the 
women by the neck and legs, watched the roll of the 
vessel, and without any ceremony, literally pitched 
them over the side into the boats, their own bundles 
and mattresses breaking their fall, while others 
of the erew stood on the gunwale of the boats to 
keep them from dashing against the sides of 
the vessel. For nearly an hour I stood witnessing 
this distressing scene. I remained on board till 
the decks were cleared, and landed with the other 
cabin passengers, without inconvenience beyond a 
slight ducking. 

Vcenhinsl at Jaffa only a few hours, visited the 
only school I found here, conducted by Miss Arnott, 
an earnest, zealous woman, who only complained that 
she had not the means to do the work she saw before 
her. I found that the British consul, who is also the 
banker here, had gone to look after a vessel wreeked 
off Gaza. I went round by ‘‘the house of Simon 
the tanner, by the seaside,”’ the lower part of which 
is now a mosque; like all show places in Syria, it 
is very apocryphal. It is sufficient for us to know 
that St. Peter visited this town, and taught here that 
invaluable lesson to Jew and Gentile of universal 
Christian brotherhood. There was no encourage- 
ment for us to tarry here. Tho rain had washed all 
dirt and offal into the narrow, unpaved streets, and 
it was with difficulty that we could pick out steps 
without sinking ankle deep in filth, Two of my 
fellow-passengers, a Russian-Greek and his wife, on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, were anxious to proceed 
on their journey; and as I was equally desirous to 
get forward, we arranged to proceed at once. The 
lady could not ride, or “had no side saddle”: we 
therefore sent for the American, who has a small 
covered yan that he runs between Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem. We engaged it at once for ourselyes at 
twenty francs each, and at 2 p.m. started for Ramleh, 
where we proposed stopping the night. 

I may mention here that horses may be hired from 
Jafia to Jerusalem at the same money, twenty francs 
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each; and as the distance is ahout thirty-two miles, 
a good rider in fair weather may do the journey 
easily in seyen to eight hours, I was yery glad, how- 
ever, that we took the conveyance, as we were ablo to 
read and talk quietly of the scenes around us. Our 
driyer was the proprietor, and one of the ‘* American 
colony’? who were done out of their money and all 
their hopes of success. Hoe was a kind and con- 
siderate man, and did everything he could for our 
comfort. On leaving the filthy streets of the city, the 
change was something enchanting, and we walked 
for some time among the orange gardens before wo 
got into our conveyance. Nothing can look moro 
rich and beautiful than this outskirt of the plains 
of Sharon. These gardens supply Jerusalem and 
many other places in the interior, also passing vessels, 
with oranges, lemons, apricots, bananas, and other 
fruits, as well as an abundant supply of vegetables of 
all kinds. After passing this beautiful and fertile 
land we came on a comparatively uncultivated sandy 
plain, until we reached eh, at 5p.m. Our guide 
and driver was well known to and respected by the 
monks, and we were at once admitted, and shown to 
clean and comfortable bedrooms, while they were 
prepa aring our dinner, which was seryed up by one 
of these quiet and courteous brothers. 

This was my first night in one of these so-called 
religious establishments. I haye my own opinion 
about the folly of men shutting themselves out from 
the world and dreaming out their existence. Bui 
if I speak of these monks as kindly hosts and pur- 
veyors I havo nothing but good to say, and pleasant 
recollections of their hospitality. 

The following morning, as soon as it was daylight, 
I made my way through the olive-groves, to the fine 
Saracenic tower, and from its balcony had a splendid 
view of the country round, from Lydda, where St. 
Peter ‘‘came down to the saints,’? and over the 
mountains of Judea, and along the plains of Sharon, 
down to the Mediterranean, and looking down on the 
village of Ramleh in its thicket of olive, carob, and 
palm trees, and hedges of cacti. The morning was 
bright and balmy, and after a light breakfast we 
gave the attendant brother what he was pleased to 
call a ‘‘ too handsome gratuity,” and left with light 
and buoyant hearts. Towards noon we entered 
the pass or gorge of Babel Wady, and at a little 
Arab café by the roadside rested and had our lunch 
under the shadow of a tree. And now commenced 
the rugged ascent towards Jerusalem. This was 
once one of the worst roads in Palestine. They are 
now constructing a new road, and in a short time we 
may hear of coaches running daily between Jafla 
and Jerusalem. 

The rise from the plain to Jerusalem is 2,600 feet, 
and the ascent being sometimes very abrupt, we 
were glad to get out to lighten the burden of the 
horses. Before making the last ascent we rested at a 
fine spring of water, near the Vale of the Kedron, 
where tradition says David slew the lion; on 4 
lofty peak to the left is a mosque over tho reputed 
tomb of Samuel. We were now looking out anxiously 
for the first sight of the Holy City, but this has been 
almost ecli: by tho hospice, church, and hospital of 
the Russian convent, covering some acres of ground, 
ox rather rock, and forming one of the most prominent 
objects round Jerusalem. It was only when we were 
within ten minutes of the city that we saw the old 
Jaffa Gate and the citadel and tower of David. My 
companions were bathed in tears. No word was 
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spoken: there are moments when the heart is too full 
for words. If the field of Marathon inspires one with 
patriotism, and the ruins of Iona with devotion, tho 
reader may judge what must be the feelings of the 
Christian when he has his first sight of Jerusalem, 

I would have wished to enter the Holy City with 
my mind undisturbed; but when our luggage was 
laid out before the custom-house officers, the lady 
objected to have her boxes opened, which a little 
backsheesh might have kept shut, and consequently 
there was a great deal of abuse on the part of tho 
lady and her husband, till I begged them to let the 
waiter of the hotel, who had come out to meet us, 
settle the matter with the officials in the usual way. 
This was easily effected by opening only one or two 
cases and slipping a few piasters into the hand, If 
it be necessary to soothe one’s conscience for ‘‘ an act 
of bribery and corruption,” it is easily done, as I 
believe this is the only form in which these servants 
of this corrupt government are remunerated, Wo 
parted with our worthy New England friend with 
a grateful sense of his kindness and attention on the 
journey. We entered the eity by the Jaffa Gate, 
winding our way over rough and slippery boulders, 
through dirty narrow streets, and under long dark 
arches, by the ‘‘ Via Dolorosa” to the Mediterranean 
Hotel, near the Damascus Gate, where we were yery 
comfortably lodged. 

My first impression of Jerusalem was a kind of 
disappointment which I cannot well describe. It 
was not the ‘ City of David’ and home of our faith 
that I had long been picturing to myself, and so 
ardently longed that I might Be to seo, And I 
could not in any way identify it with our common 
Christianity. I read portions of the Old and New 
Testament that bore upon its history, but eould not 
account for my frame of mind, till the light broke in 
upon me, that the time had come “ that we ghall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship 
the Father. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth.” ‘Whether 
on the bleak mountain sides of the north, or on the 
sunny slopes of the Himalaya, 


“Or haply in some cottage far apart, 
Our God may hear well pleased the language of the soul, 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol.” 


And wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in His name, there will He be in the midst 
of them. I am now more than ever convinced of 
the violence that men do to the pure and simple 
worship of the Father, in attempting to give that 
worship a fayoured home, whether at Rome or at 
Jorusalem. 

A gentleman of great intelligence and observation, 
who had resided for a length of time in Jerusalem 
and tyayelled through most of Palestine, said to me, 
‘You must employ your first week in seeing and 
believing everything in and about this city, for 
every day you remain after will throw more and 
more doubt on your mind, till nothing will seem real 
but the blue sky above and the eternal hills around.” 
lt took mo less than a week to go through the 
process of disillusion. Yet the fictions and follies of 
superstition concerning particular places do not affect 
the feeling that we are upon— 


‘*Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed fect 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. ” 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
POOR LAW BOARD, AND ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


Unner this title it isintended to say something about 
the departments which perform the duty, incum- 
bent on the State, of looking after those who are 
charged with the administration of public beneyo- 
lence. There is not, as yet, a department of charity, 
causing, through the medium of a national high 
almoner, the bounty of private persons to be applied 
efficiently and cheaply el to the objects for which 
it is intended; there is, as yot, no minister of bene- 
yolence, But there are seyeral departments of 
overnment whose function it is ‘‘ to guard the guar- 
ians’’ of the poor, for whose relief-the State has 
organised a system, more or less imperfect, but still 
capable of doing good on a scale to which no private 
institution could attain. There are other departments 
-—like those of the Charity Commissioners and the Ke- 
clesiastical Commissioners—whose business it is to see 
that the bounty of ancient donors is not abused, and 
to devise means, under the superyision of the Lord 
Chancellor, for utilising to the utmost the properties 
which, long years ago, were “‘ given to God and to His 
.’ There are other departments, again, with 
whom it rests to inaugurate beneyolent public action 
in certain directions, and to see that the funds and the 
energy available to further it are not wasted, and 
that the objects of good intentions are not made to 
suffer. Such a department is that of the Emigration 
Commissioners. 

First, however, let us consider the Poor Law Board, 
administering in chief what is called ‘‘the Poor Law” 
of the country. The history of the Poor Law dates 
from the time when the old institutions, the monas- 
teries, which undertook, as part of their natural 
functions, to relieve the poor, were suppressed, without 
adequate security being taken that this most wy 48 
ant duty, which they exercised on the whole fairly 
enough, should be properly Gjechangee. The lay 
owners of abbeys, priories, and the like, with yery 
few exceptions, ignored the obligation which was 
one of the conditions of their holding, the obligation 
which bound them to maintain hospitality towards 
these who were in want, and to relieve those whom 
hitherto the Church had always supplied. The in- 
discriminate character of the Church’s bounty had no 
doubt fostered an idle class, who went from ono 
religious house to another, living on the charity 
which was meant for others, and doing evil, and not 
good, all the days of their lives; but tho veritably 
poor, the sick, the age-stricken, and all that company 
whose wants and infirmities moved our Lord’s great 
pity, were also relieved by the Ohurch; and when 
the Church relief machinery was taken away, these 
poor persons suffered indeed. The ‘casual wards,” of 
which the gates had never been shut against them, 
were now closed; the old order had ehanged, but 
had not yet given place to the new; and instead of a 
hospitality given without grudging within the monas- 
tery walls, the blind, the t, and the maimed were 
driven away, not getting even a cup of cold water in 
the name of a disciple. The miserable condition of 
the English poor became a scandal to the country ; 
many hundreds of men and women and litile children 
died for lack of the merest necessaries of life; aud it 
was not till riots innumerable, made by men who 





were driven to ‘‘ show in some wild hour how much 
‘the wretched dare,” compelled the attention of the 
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government to the subject, that anything was done to 
organise a system which should take over the charge 
hitherto borne by the Church. 

The Poor Law, first given by Elizabeth, was 
moulded in after reigns upon the principle that no 
one should be allowed to want the necessaries of life. 
It was based also upon the principle that if any will 
not work, neither shall he eat; and it was required 
of those to whom relief was given that they should 
give in return a certain amount of bodily labour in 
behalf of the community that succoured them. This 
is not the place to go into details as to the history of 
poor laws, interesting—and humiliating also, for that 
matter—though those details may be. Suffice it to 
say that the Poor Law, based upon the principles 
already mentioned, is administered locally, the local 
boards being controlled, and to some extent super- 
vised, by the central authority in London. Till the 
year 1833, boards of guardians were left entirely to 
their own devices; the system under which they 
acted was corrupt from head to foot; and the abuses 
in workhouses and other places were such as to 
render the condition of the poor almost as intolerable 
as it was in the time of Elizabeth, before the Poor 
Law was passed. 

A royal commission, appointed in 1833, collected 
evidence, and exposed many of the prevailing evils, 
and thereafter the ‘‘ Poor Law Commissioners” were 
appointed for five years, with power to make such 
regulations as they thought proper for the guidance 
of the parochial authorities throughout the country. 
In 1847 the constitution of this central power was 
altered, and the ‘“‘ Poor Law Board” as now estab- 
lished sprang into existence. This Board has all the 
power wielded by the former body, and has in addition 
several other attributes. It can make orders which 
local boards must carry out, providing also the means 
of doing so; and it arranges, by means of inspectors, 
who visit workhouses, and can attend meetings of 
guardians, for the due execution of its orders. Once 
a year the Board must report its proceedings to par- 
liament. It is armed with great authority; can of 
its own motion consolidate several parishes into a 
Union for the relief of the foor; and can, with 
consent of the guardians of the respective parishes, 
make the parishes a union for the purposes of rating 
also. 

It is likely that in a short time the Board will be 
furnished with yet larger authority; but even now 
it is able to do a great deal. The Board—consisting 
of the President (a Cabinet minister), the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—has its office in White- 
hall. There the President, who is the real governing 

ower, receives deputations, whether from local 

oards or from the public, and conducts the business 
of his office. The President, who is always in par- 
liament, and almost always a Cabinet minister (the 
Right Hon. G. J. Goschen is the President at this 
moment), is charged with inaugurating and examining 
any legislation connected with his department, being 
assisted, when necessary, by his parliamentary col- 
leagues at the Board, but generally doing all that 
need be done with his own head and hand. In all 
matters connected with the government of guardians 
of the poor he is supreme. There is no appeal from 
his decision, which is, in point of fact, a quasi- 
judicial judgment proceeding upon reports of the 
inspectors on one side, and on the representations of 
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the guardians on the other. The inspectors aro a 
very important part of the President’s staff, travelling 
about, and at every place inquiring into the 
efficiency or otherwise of the unions or single parish 
workings. In cases of exceptional distress, as in 
Lancashire during the cotton famine, special inspec- 
tors are set to work, both to assist the efforts of pri- 
vate charity and to see that the poor-rates and other 
public moneys voted in aid of the distressed are 
properly and advantageously applied. Ably and 
unweariedly as the Lancashire Relief Committee 
worked all the time of their existence, it is not too 
much to say that the value of their labours would 
have been considerably less but for the assistance and 
zealous co-operation of the Poor Law Inspector, Mr. 
Farnall. His experience, his knowledge, his power 
as representing the government, were of extraordinary 
value, enabling the Committee to direct its operations 
exactly where they were most helpful, and protecting 
it at the same time from the effect of dereliction of 
duty—preventing also the dereliction itself—on the 
part of the guardians of the poor. So highly were 
the services of Mr. Farnall appreciated that her 
Majesty was pleased to confer upon that gentleman 
the Companionship of the Order of the Bath. 

The reports of the inspectors are of great service, 
especially in the way of giving information calculated 
to prevent in one place evils which have occurred in 
another, and to give opportunities for the general adop- 
tion of means for the relief of distress which have 
been found good in particularplaces. The office staff 
in Londonis notlarge. It consists of two secretaries, 
two assistant-secretaries, two chief clerks, eight first- 
class clerks, and a proportion of second-class and 
supplementary clerks. ‘The salary of the President 
is £2,000 a year ; of the secretaries £1,500 and £1,000 
a year each; and the pay of the inspectors ranges 
between £500 and £700. The supplementary clerks 
begin at £80 and advance to £180 by yearly incre- 
ment of £10. The second-class clerks begin at £100 
and go to £400. The pay of the first-class is from 
£400 to £600; and the maximum of that of the 
chief clerks is £700 a year. The nominations to 
clerkships, etc., in the Poor Law Commission Office 
rest with the President ; and nominees, before admis- 
sion, must, as in other offices, pass a satisfactory 
examination before the Civil Service Commissioners. 
The nature of this examination, as well as of some 
others, will be stated in the last paper of this series, 
on which occasion, also, information will be given as 
to the best mode of preparation, and as to the sources 
whence all directions necessary to guide a candidate 
to the examination-room will be given. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, having their 
office at 10, Whitehall Place, are charged with tho 
duty of seeing that the Church property in this 
country is administered in the best possible way for 
the Christian welfare of the people. At present they 
lend their assistance to the Church of England only, 
the property in their hands and the funds at their 
disposal being supposed to belong exclusively to that 
communion. The unequal way in which the loaves 
and fishes were divided in the Church of England, 
the enormous wealth of certain prelates, who scarcely 
knew the extent of their income, and the pinching 
poverty of many hard-working ministers, whose lives 
were one perpetual struggle with adversity, is matter 
of sad history. Large districts of the country, which 
had become thickly populated since the Church ma- 
chinery of administration was made, were left wholly 
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unprovided, except through private charity, with the 
means of communion with the English Church; 
while districts which circumstances had changed from 
important to comparatively unimportant positions 
were overstocked with a clergy which, having little 
to do, did little except take the emoluments, often 
exceedingly large, pertaining to their office. Sinecure 
rectories existed all over the kingdom, and one man 
frequently held the cure of souls, and had the pay 
for it, in several non-contiguous parishes. ‘‘ Livings,” 
with hardly any cure pe gst attached, were sold 
openly in the market, and were even put up to public 
auction. 

In the year 1818 the legislature began to apply 

itself systematically to the great object of extending 
the accommodation afforded by the National Church, 
so as to make it more commensurate with the wants 
of the people. Acts were passed empowering commis- 
sioners to examine into the state of parishes and extra- 
parochial placesin England and Wales, and toascertain 
where the accommodation of additional churches and 
chapels was required, and out of the funds placed at 
their disposal by parliament to cause such churches 
and chapels as they thought necessary to be built, or 
to assist the parishioners, or any persons subscribing 
for the purpose, with grants or loans of money. 
Power was also given by these Acts to the com- 
missioners to divide districts into several parishes, 
and to form parishes into districts for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The commissioners appointed under these 
Acts were empowered only for a time, and though 
they did excellent work, it was not of a continuous 
character, whilst the causes which had summoned 
them into existence continued to operate. In 1835, 
therefore, an Act was passed giving to certain 
‘Keclesiastical Commissioners” all the powers 
possessed by former committees, and in addition 
authority to consider the state of the several dioceses 
of England and Wales, with reference to the amount 
of their revenues and the more equal distribution of 
episcopal duties; and also to consider the state of 
the cathedral and collegiate churches in England 
and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of such 
measures as might render them most conducive to 
the efficiency of the Established Church; and 
further, to devise the best mode of providing for 
the cure of souls, with special reference to the resi- 
dence of the clergy in their respective benefices. In 
other words, the Commissioners were authorised, 
regard being had to existing interests, to utilise the 
whole property of the Church for the spiritual ends 
of the same, to diminish the incomes of new bishops 
and others, where these were excessive, and to conte 
the difference towards the creation of new benefices, 
or towards grants in aid of over-poor livings already 
In existence. 

These Ecclesiastical Commissioners include the 
chiefs of the three superior courts at Westminster, the 
two English archbishops, all other prelates in England 
and Wales, and several disinterested lay persons. 
Their authority extends over England and Wales, 
and their proposals are made law by her Majesty’s 
Order in Council, under powers given by the Act of 
Parliament establishing the Commission. For carry- 
ing on the duties of the office the Commissioners 
have a staff, consisting of a secretary, an assistant- 
secretary, an accountant, a registrar, and three 
classes of clerks. The clerks are nominated by the 
Commissioners, but must pass the Civil Service 
examination prescribed for the office. It is quite 
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possible that at no distant day this department may 
become one of the most important in the State; it 
certainly will do so if the much-mooted question of 
separation of Church and State should ever come up 
for practical solution. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “(MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
HUDSON GURNEY. 


Ir is but one letter; but the letter of an individual 
who left two millions of money behind him, seems to 
me, if it be ‘‘ characteristic,” worthy of preservation. 
The subject of the letter will probably surprise those 
readers who might expect from a ‘“‘ man of money” a 
communication about £ s. d., or high topics of 
finance. But, like his wealthy contemporary 
Samuel Rogers, Hudson Gurney was ambitious of 
distinction in other spheres than the money market. 

In personal intercourse Mr. Hudson Gurney was 
the incarnation of gentleness and suavity. His 
manners were as soft as his hands, and no lady in 
the land could desire softer. He was accomplished 
in literature, to which he devoted his time, paying 
most attention, I think, to archeological pursuits ; 
though in other branches, p to the last new publi- 
cation, he was, as the French express it, au fait. I 
remember once calling upon him in St. James’s 
Square, and being left for a few minutes in his 
library with his diary lying open on the table. 
Happening to be seated near, I could not help being 
attracted by the singular appearance of the open 

age. On entering, he remarked, ‘‘ Anybody may 
hove my memorandum book to read, and welcome 
to all they can make out of it.” It was in Greek, 
characters, and a curious mixture of several tongues, 
the whole very whimsically disguised. I managed, 
however, on his putting it into my hand, to make 
out the sense of a few passages, and he good- 
humouredly declared he would not be so ready to 
trust to his hieroglyphics again. 

He was, as I have said, courteous, affable, oblig- 
ing, and ever willing to give any information sought 
for to his friends. The letter is an answer to one of 
mine, seeking particulars for a biographical notice 
of the accomplished Dr. Thomas Young, the man 
who in the Rosetta stone discovered the key which 
has reopened ancient Egyptian history, and who 
was as eminent in science as in literature. 


St. James’s Square, 
June 10th, 1830. 

My prAr Sir,—I cannot but confess to my extreme delay, 
which has inconvenienced everybody in the affair of the memoir 
of Dr. Young, the fact being that I am overcome by an 
insuperable aversion to the task—whenever I set about it—and 
by a great repentance that I ever undertook it. I ought to 
have furnished all that I knew to some one better qualified. I 
knew the personal history of his life; but when that is to be 
told with reference to the works in which he passed his life, 
I find my own ignorance so entire of the nature and extent of 
his labours, that I am perfectly fearful of committing myself 
in every sentence to some notorious error. 

As the thing now stands, I must get through it, even as I 
can, to my own disgrace, Mr. Herschel having undertaken to 
give some account of his philosophical works ; and these two 
prefaces will be appended to his rudiments of an Egyptian 
dictionary. I am so far advanced in my proofs that I can 
furnish you with all the facts ; but if you want it immediately 
you nuust get it rewritten into other language ; and my facts, 





with Davies Gilbert’s estimate in his address to the Royal 
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Society, would, I believe, nearly fiirnish all you would want for 
the scale of your publication. 

I would call on you if you would appoint me a time, or if you 
would fayour me with a call here 1 would show you what I 
have, 





I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 


W. Jerdan, Esq. 


Mr. Gurney, I may add, was for many years a 
zetilous and efficient member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries. 





CORNISH TOLMENS. 


Amone the characteristics of Cornish scenery none 
are more striking to the tourist than the huge de- 
tached masses of granite, scattered, often in fantastic 
and unusual shapes, over the dark moors and hilly 
districts of the county. An extraordinary class of these 
natural formations are the tol-méns, or holed-rocks 
(tol, hole ; mén, rock), which have been associated from 
a very early period with feelings of superstitious 
reverence. The most conspicuous consist of rounded 
and isolated rocks, so supported as to leave under- 
neath a free opening or passage. These objects, 
however, must not be considered similar in appear- 
ance to the monoliths, or single stones, perforated 
with circular or oval orifices, and often likewise 
designated tolméns. Of the former of these two 
kinds was the Tolmén in Constantine parish, between 
Penryn and Helston, the recent removal and destruc- 
tion of which attracted much public notice. 

Up to the time of this unfortunate occurrence, in 
the beginning of March, 1869, the Constantine Tol- 
mén was the most remarkable of the holed-rocks in 
Cornwall. This prehistoric monument stood near 
the brink of a huge chasm from which the granite 
had been quarried and removed, but no ill-effects on 
this account were anticipated until recently. In con- 
sequence of a local rumour, Sir John Lubbock com- 
municated with the owner of the land, who assured 
him ‘that there was no reason for any anxiety on the 
subject.”” “Oonsequently, Sir John, and probably 
other antiquaries interested, were put off their 
guard. I have been informed that the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall had also warned the proprietor of 
the ground, and a promise was made that the rock 
should be preserved. Notwithstanding the corre- 
spondence that had passed, it seems that through a 
breach of duty on the part of a servant of tho pro- 
prietor, one of the supporting rocks was blown up 
with gunpowder, and the “old stoan” itself was in 
consequence toppled over into the quarry below, some 
forty feet in depth. By this act of vandalism wo 
have lost a monument which cannot be replaced. 

I had a very good.view of the rock in August, 
1868, little imagining that in a few months it would 
be totally destroyed. In the neighbourhood it 
usually went by the name of the Tolmén, although 
Maentol and Mén Rock were also frequent appella- 
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tions. The latter of these terms has beet cited by 
Professor Max Miller as an example of the curious 
custom of people who reside together in the same 
country, but who speak different languages, to add, 
when adopting a foreign namic, ‘the word that cor. 
responds to it in their own language.” Thus, in the 
case of the Mén Rock, rock is “ simiply the interpre. 
tation of the Cornish mén.” 

With regard to the form and dimensions of this 
Tolmén, Borlase remarks: “It is one vast oval 
pebble, placed on the points of two natural focks, so 
that a man may creep under the great one, and 
between its supporters, through a passage about 
8 feet wide and as much high. Tho longest diameter 
of this stone is 33 feet, pointing due north and south, 
14 feet 6 inches deep, and the breadth in the middle 
of the surface (where widest) was 18 feet 6 inches 
from éast to west. I- meastired one half of the 
circumference, and found it, according to my com- 
putation, 484 feet; so that this stone is 97 feet in 
citcumference, about 60 feet across the middle, 
and, by the best information I can get, contains 
at least 750 tons of stomb...... 6 stone is 
no less wonderful for its position than for its size, 
for, although the under part is nearly semicircular, 
yet it rests on the two large rocks; and so light and 
detached does it stafid, that it touches the tivo under 
stones, but, as it were, on their points, all the sky 
appears between them and beneath the Tolmén.” 
Borlase’s value for its weight, of course only rouglily 
approximated, is evidently rather in excess of the 
truth ; it has since béen estimated with greater pro- 
bability to be about eight times the weight of the 
Logan Rock, at Treryn, near the Land’s End. Takin 
this latter rock to weigh 65°8 tons, the result arrived 
at by Macculloch in 1814, we find that the Tolmén, in 
round numbers, contained rather mote than 500 tons 
of granite. 

Tho sutfaco indentations or cavities, known by the 
name of rock-basins, and so universally found on all 
exposed granitic masses, were represented on the 
upper face of the Tolmén by several large and well- 
formed specimens. ‘ Getting up by a ladder to view 
the top of it,” says Botlase, ‘‘ we found the surface 
worked like an imperfect or mutilated honeycomb in 
basins; one much larger than the rest was at tho 
south end, about seven feet long, another at the 
north end about five feet, the rest smaller; seldom 
more than one foot, oftentimes not so much; the 
sides and shape irregular. Most of these basins 
discharge into the two principal ones (which lie in the 
middle of the surface), those only excepted which ate 
near the brim of the stone, and they have little lips 
or channels which discharge the water they collect 
over the sides of the Tolmén; and tho flat rocks 
which lie underneath receive the droppings into 
basins which they have cut into their sutBioes.” 

The origin of these depressions has been attributed 
by some to the Druids, but by others with far greater 
Leen | to the gradual action of the weather in 

ecomposing some of the more decaying ingredients 
of the granite. There aré some, however, who are sti 
inclined to believe that the larger and deeper cavities 
were first commenced by human agency, and that 
they have since obtained their present forms and 
appearances by tho subsequent decomposition, or 
rather disintegration, of the granite. Among tho 
rock-basins supposed to have been at least partially 
formed by art, Mr. Hunt, in his “‘ Popular Romances 








of the West of England,” particularly mentions the 
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larger hollows that existed on the Mén Rock in 
Constantine, and also those near the Logan Rock 
and on Carn Brea. 

The custom of crawling beneath or through tolméns, 
for the cure of divers complaints, is common to all 
countries where thesé stones are found. It belongs 
equally to the holed-stone, where the orifice has 
been artificially made, as to the holed-rock, where 
the aperture is probably naturally formed, or at 
any rate is of a totally different character from the 
small circular holes whieh occur in the former class 
of objects; as at the Mén-an-tol, of “ Crick Stone,” 
near Penzance. This monolith contains a larger héle 
than any of a similar kind in Cornwall, and although 
several holed-stones exist in this district of the 
county, yet all, without exception, have orifices of 
only a few inches in diameter. On the Bolleit estate, 
south-west of Penzance, there. are two of these stories, 
each with holes medsuring bétwéen five and six 
inches across. One is upwards of six feet in length. 
Holed-stones are sometimes found in connection with 
cromlechs. The cap-stone of Trethevy Quoit, near 
Liskeard, may be cited as an example of this. 

The Mén-an-tol is in a district rich in curious 
relies of antiquity, between the church-towns of Bt. 
Just and Zennor, which are situated respectively 
to the west and north of Penzance. “Partially 
hidden by the luxuriant “crofts” of furze, 
which thrives on the hilly moors, this monument 
is liable to be overlooked by passing tourists. 
Let them ask for the ‘Crick Stone,” a name 
known in the neighbourhood, from the supposed 
healing virtues of the stone to those who creep 
through the hole when afflicted with a ‘ crick in the 
neck,” or pains in the back. The exertion might in 
such cases possibly be of service. 

To find this monolith the following directions may 
be useful. The tourist, on leaving Penzance, will 
first ascend the long but gradually inclined hill to 
Madron chutch-town. After a further walk of nearly 
two miles beyond the village, he will arrive at Lanyon 
Quoit, which stands out very conspicuously on the 
right-hand side of the road, and has been likened to 
a “great tripod.” The cap-stone of this old British 
ctomlech slipped off its supporters duriig a violent 
storm on the night of October 19th, 1815, and 
although it was replaced in 1824, the monument has 
lost, in consequence of this mishap, much of that 
antiquarian interest which would otherwise have 
pertained to it. From the Quoit, the bearing of the 
Mén-an-tol—distant about a mile—is slightly west 
of north. Its site can easily be recognised, and it 
forms, in conjunction with the two other upright 
stones adjoining it, an interesting object on the bleak 
but furze-covered moot. 

The ‘ Orick Stone’ consists of a rude block of 
granite, shaped somewhat octagonally, and pierced 
with @ circular hole sufficiently large for a stoutish 
person to creep through without much difficulty. It 
is fixed in the meridian, é.c., north and south, with 
the hole facing the adjacent stones, which lie east 
and west of it, at the respective distances of 7 feet 
11 inches and 7 feet 7 inches. This position of the 
holed-stone, with — to the cardinal points, is 
not likely to be accidental, but was probably essen- 
tial for the original design and purpose of the 
monolith. On the west side of the stone the hole has 
a diameter of 1 foot 7 inches, but on the reverse side 
the size increases to 2 feet 3 inches, owing to the 
areunference of the orifice being bevelled off consider- 
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tibly towards the east. This bevelling is very appa- 
rent, and is getierally supposed to have been made 
in adcordance with some superstitious belief preva- 
leit at the time of the erection of the monument. 
On the other hand, some have thought the form to 
result from the workman employed in cutting out the 
hole having used some rude instrument, and worked 
from one side of the stone only. However this 
may be, a fact, teiiding to confirm in a great measure 
the former of thesé ideas, is that the easternmost face 
of the stone appears to have been worked off in a 
similar manner, forming a convex surface, while 
the other side is tolerably flat. The orifice is not 
quite citcular, but rather of an oval form, the differ- 
ence between its vertical and horizontal diameters 
being at least an inch; neither is it in-the exact 
centre of the stone. The distance of the hole from 
the top of the stone is 1 foot 3 inches. As we have 
before remarked, the holed-stone has an octagonal 
form, and although continued exposure to the damp 
atmosphere of the district has worn away the outer 
edges to a considerable extent, yet enough of the 
octagonal contour remains to strike the eye of the 
most casual observer. The sides of the octagon can 
easily be traced, except on the north side, where one 
of the angles has been broken off. Doubtless this 
unusual form had some peculiar significance. The 
Mén-an-tol is 3 feet 5 inches high, with an average 
thickness of ten inches, while its breadth at the baso 
measures 3 feet 1 inch. The two adjacent stones are 
of a slightly greater elevation, the one lying to the 
west being 3 feet 10 inches, and the other to the east 
4 feet 8 inches high. The above measurements were 
made by myself in September, 1868. 

With regard to the antiquity of the Mén-an-tol, 
antiquarians have generally considered it to date as 
far back as other Celtic remains in the neighbourhood. 
The object of its erection is, however, uncertain; 
whether used by the Druids of old to fasten their 
victims to previous to sacrifice, as supposed by Dr. 
Borlase, or whether raised to denote the place of 
sepulchre of some renowned personage, are points on 
which the antiquarian can do little more than offer 
conjectures. - From another, and to us the most pro- 
bable theory yet propounded, it would appear that 
the Mén-an-tol was erected for astvonomieal purposes, 
perhaps in_order to fix the time of some religious 
festivals. It must be remembered that the holo faces 
east and west, so that on the day of the eqiiifioxes, at 
sunrise and sunset, thé shadow of the adjoining stones 
should fall directly through the Orifice. Now sup- 
posing certain festivities commenced at these seasons 
of the year, the dié time for their celebration would 
be pointed otit with tolerable exactness by the daily 
progression of the shadow, tintil it fell t h the 
hole. Regarding this hypothesis as a feasible one, 
it has been suggested that an — date might 
be fixed for the erection of the Mén-an-tol, first by 
supposing that when originally put up the shadow of 
the adjacent stones fell exactly through the hole on 
the day of the equinoxes, and secondly by ascertain- 
ing whether, at the present time, any deviation in 
the position of the shadow is sufficient to be accounted 
for by the precession of the equinoctial points. If 
so, by reducing the difference into years, a date 
might be determined with reasonable accuracy, which 
would either confirm or upset our present notions with 
regard to the age of this unique monument. 

We have before alluded to the custom of creeping 
through holed-stones for the cure of certain diseases ; 
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a custom which is more particularly practised on 
young children at certain seasons of the year 
by their parents, who fancy that, by this means, 
their sickly infants will be restored to health. 
Adults are also said to derive some benefit from 
creeping through the hole, when subject to rheuma- 
tism or a crick in the back, provided they follow 
certain prescribed regulations. Thus the patient is 
first required to crawl nine times through the holed- 
stone alternately, from one side to the other, and 
after undergoing this ordeal, to sleep for a specified 
time with a sixpence under his head. 

The supposed benefit of the holed-stones is not 
confined to bodily ailments. In Godfrey Higgins’s 
work on ‘Celtic Druids” it is stated that ‘the 
ancients in various parts of the world had a super- 
stitious practice of passing through holes or openings 
made between them, by which they fancied they 
became regenerated or absolved from their sins.” 
On this point Borlase remarks: ‘‘ What use the 
ancients made of these passages we can only guess 
at; but we have reason to think that when stones 
were once ritually consecrated, they attributed great 
and miraculous virtues to every part of them, and 
imagined that whatever touched, lay down upon, 
was surrounded by, or passed through these stones, 
acquired thereby a kind of holiness, and became 
more acceptable to the gods.” 

The belief in the efficacy of this remedy for rheu- 
matism is by no means extinct among the people of 
Cornwall. It is curious also to note that the same 
benefit is derived from passing under brambles, or 
through a slit or hole in a tree, as under rocks. Thus 
at the fishing-village of Polperro, in eastern Corn- 
wall, boils were cured by crawling beneath a bramble 
that had grown into the soil at both ends, and some 
other maladies by passing through a slit in an ash 
sapling before sunrise. 
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There are two tolméns in the Scilly Isles similar 
to the one destroyed, but they have not any special 
interest. Both are in the island of St. Mary, one on 
the western side of Porth Hellick, and the other on 
the eastern extremity of Old Town Bay. 

Many of the tolméns that are found in Ireland 
and in Eastern countries possess legends similar to 
those that are connected with the holed-rocks in 
Cornwall. E. H, W. D. 
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Vrurieties, 


SwALLows 1n 1869.—In early summer vast numbers of the 
little elegant fast-winged swallows perished. The cause was 
probably cold and starvation. They are insect-feeding birds, 
and warmth is required to hatch out the insects ; warmth being 
absent, the insects do not make their appearance. The conse. 
quence is that the swallows die of hunger.—Land and Water. 


Corton Suppty.—When Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the American 
minister, was at Manchester, he said that in a few years America 
would send more cotton than the capital and machinery of 
Lancashire could work up. Mr. Johnson had the art of speak. 
ing so as “‘ to make things pleasant,” but there is no doubt that 
the Southern States, notwithstanding the labour difficulty, will 
have a career of prosperity unknown before. In one year, 1862, 
the American export dropped from 1,841,600 bales to 71,766 
bales. In the same year, India sent 1,072,489 bales. Other 
countries, including Egypt and Brazil, sent in all 300,863 
bales. In 1866 America had recovered so as to send 1,162,743 
bales, but India sent 1,847,768; other’ countries, 738,553 
bales. Every year since 1863, the American supply has been 
steadily enlarging, and in 1868 the exports from America and 
India were nearly equal. Henceforth we must expect America ' 
to distance India, both by reason of productiveness of soil and 
cheapness of freight. But as the cost of cultivation will pro- 
bably be five or six times that in India, the Indian ryots and 
merchants may hold their ground by increase of cultivation and 
improvement of quality. The ‘‘Cotton Supply Reporter” 
states, that the highest rate of consumption for all Euro 
has been 4,000,000 tad a year, or 78,000 bales a week. The 
present annual average consumption is 3,800,000, or 73, 000 bales 
weekly. Nearly two-thirds of this consumption of cotton is in 
Great Britain. 


Spain In 1869.—In Madrid, and throughout many cities of 
Catalonia and Andalusia, Evangelical services have been and are 
held Sunday after Sunday, not only without the least show of 
ill-will, but with interest on the part of the lowest classes, 
from whom hostility was apprehended. There was on one 
Sunday a great crowding of an the Catholic churches through- 
out Spain, where the priests had invited the faithful to unite 
in a funcion, or ceremony of desagravio, or atonement to the 
Deity, and especially to the Virgin, for the blasphemies uttered 
in Congress by some of the unbelieving deputies. The priests 
were determined to make the most of that opportunity of 
reviving public zeal, and the flow of people, especially of women, 
to the churches in the morning was almost as incessant as it 
was to the bull-ring later in the day. Whether by. chance 
or design, a notice had, during the week, found its way- into 
the public papers, that the Evangelical congregation also had 
been seized with horror at the profane language in the Cortes, 
and were determined to hold their own meeting, or fwncion of 
desagravio. The me chapel in the Calle de la Madeva 
Baja was crowded. Upon the first hymn being sung, and 
the creed and commandments being read, one of the pastors, 
Senor Carrasco, rose in the midst of the most profound 
silence, and said it was his duty to undeceive the assembly 
about a rumour which had been current with respect to that 
day being appointed for a funcion of desagravio. In the first 
place, he said, their congregation knows nothing about funcions; 
their religious worship consists of prayer and exhortation—a 
pure worship, free from all mysterious rite or showy cere- 
mony. In the second place, their faith does not admit of the 
idea of desagravio, or atonement by one man for the offences of 
another, every one having enough to do to pray for forgiveness 
for his own transgressions. In the third A wed whatever may 
have been said in the Cortes was spoken in the full exercise of 
an undeniable and illimitable right. Whatever was uttered in 
contempt and defiance of truth would fall to the ground, and 
whatever was true would be sure to assert its ascendency. It was 
not for them, the believers in the gospel, to complain of too 
much light, or to wish to set bounds to the exercise of human 
reason. These words, or words to the same effect, spoken with 
calm dignity and plain earnestness, had an admirable effect on 
the congregation, which, forgetting the sacredness of religious 
worship, broke forth into exclamations of ‘* Muy bien,” ‘‘ Very 
well.” The service then went on in the ordinary manner, and 
at its close the same tor, Senor Carrasco, delivered a sermon 
on the divinity of Christ, taking his text from Matthew xv. 
13-16.—Madrid Correspondent of the ** Times.” 





